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of past and possibly future energy breakthroughs. | homas J. Wilbanks 
gives a geographer’s perspective on energy and Sanford Lankoff a 
political scientist’s as he ties the pattern of political reactions to Amer- 
ican liberalism. Susan Flader’s commentary applies the insights of an 
environmentalist but also broad historical knowledge. She correctly 
calls for Lankoff to rely less on Louis Hartz’s liberalism and more on 
recent historians. Although almost a postmortem, Don E. Kash pro- 
vides a good picture of how the United States moved from its 1973 
energy crisis to 1983 and seeks to look forward from there. 

The book is very well conceived and well organized in terms of its 
intended purpose. It is unavoidable that the essayists collide with each 
other and with their commentators as they march in different direc- 
tions. However, the interchange is helpful, and most approaches to a 
better understanding of recent energy history are identified and com- 
mented on. The papers are useful in their own right but more impor- 
tant in emphasizing the multidisciplinary approach needed. This is not 
a fully coherent book, but it is a stimulating one. 


Brooke HINDLE* 


The Invented Self: An Anti-Biography, from Documents of Thomas A. Edison. 
By David E. Nye. Odense: Odense University Press, 1983. Pp. 229; 
illustrations, notes, index. Dkr 100.00 (paper). 


This engrossing, unsettling “antibiography” by David Nye is a semio- 
tic history that tries to apply a new methodology in understanding the 
life and work of Thomas Edison. It has some interesting ideas about 
Edison, but they are often obscured in the author's polemic against 
traditional historical biography. 

Nye starts with two methodologically oriented chapters. Following 
are six chapters that investigate the historical figure of Edison. Four of 
these look at Edison at particular—or what semiotics calls synchronic— 
points in his life: 1895 at West Orange and Edison’s ore-milling works 
at Ogdensburg, New Jersey; 1880 at Menlo Park; 1880 in the public 
press; and 1929 at the Light’s Golden Jubilee Celebration at Henry 
Ford’s Greenfield Village. The fifth tries to decipher Edison’s rela- 
tionship to his inventions, and the sixth looks at the way Edison has 
been presented in various media: in photographs, film, museums, and 
biography. There is a conclusion, although Nye cautions us that really 
there ought not to be a conclusion of the usual kind in a semiotic 
history. 

Semiotics, when first confronted by the historian, appears to be a 
bewildering set of hypotheses and methodologies deriving from tex- 
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tual criticism in linguistics and literature studies. Hence, Nye refers to 
the various resources for studying Edison as the “archive text” or the 
“West Orange Edition.” Semiotics rejects chronology as a base; it 
studies a past time by cutting across chronological change at right 
angles to prepare effectively a specimen for study, as a scientist would 
prepare a microscopic sample by freezing it and then carefully slicing a 
thin section for inspection. Organized along these lines, semiotic his- 
tory is not concerned with understanding change through time. In 
fact, it denies the legitimacy of using historical resources to reconstruct 
a narrative account (p. 19). Rather, it deconstructs the available in- 
formation to open up the existing dialectics, complexities, and binary 
tensions. What is sought is an array of contradictions and relationships 
rather than a reconstructed narrative whole. 

Nye approaches Thomas Edison in some very unusual and in- 
triguing ways. In the chapter on Edison in 1895, he discusses with 
refreshing sensitivity the importance of Edison’s wife, Mina Miller 
Edison, and the role of Glenmont, their home in West Orange, in 
understanding the man in his world. His conclusions based on a discus- 
sion of the interior decorations are not quite as interesting; he devalues 
the available physical evidence because the Edisons ultimately relied on 
professional interior decorators. That this should make Glenmont less 
historically important does not make sense. Mina’s constant desire to 
emulate high society clearly shows the social level to which the Edisons 
assumed they had risen. On the other hand, Nye senses the importance 
of interpreting the scale of the West Orange labs and the spatial 
relationships of the buildings and the work spaces, since he assumes 
that Edison was directly involved in the design. That the lab, too, had 
an architect (a fact overlooked by Nye) apparently does not diminish its 
importance, as it does for Glenmont. 

The best section in the book is Nye’s investigation and questioning of 
the social relationships both between Edison and the workers and 
among the workers themselves at the Ogdensburg ore-milling opera- 
tion. His account portrays Edison in a vibrant, colorful way, quite 
unlike anything else that has been written, although the questions he 
asks about the way Edison interacted with his assistants and employees 
are more useful than any of his answers. 

Nye’s methodology falls apart in the chapter he calls “Verbal Inven- 
tions.” In attempting to discern some underlying philosophical cosmol- 
ogy, he focuses on Edison’s inventions relating to medical technology. 
This was a poor choice. The Edison electrotherapy machines, X-ray 
apparatus, and the inconsequential external ointment “Polyform” are 
better seen as results of business decisions by Edison to diversify his 
companies’ products. These “inventions” were more accurately adop- 
tions, since the products mimicked the available technology in the 
marketplace. The chapter is a confusing mess—which says more about 
the inability of semiotics to deal effectively with artifacts than about 
Edison and his inventions. 
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A good deal of the book involves the semiotic denial of the validity of 
biography as a medium for historical understanding. Semioticians 
reject the way historical narrative is constructed from archival re- 
sources. Nye says, relative to biographical narrative, that “... to 
achieve it the historian must forcefully exert a line through a series of 
disconnected documents. In the case of an Edison, where the docu- 
ments are vast, the assertion must be very strong” (p. 19). For anyone 
who is familiar with the huge archives at the Edison National Historic 
Site, the strength of will needed to assimilate the information available 
on Edison does indeed involve a strong assertion. Contrary to Nye’s 
contention, it is the job of the historian to provide this intellectual, 
interpretive energy. 

But, in Nye’s simplistic view, historians are all on odysseys of grand 
illusions, searching for the golden truth, the final interpretation, the 
definitive study. He fails to see that historical inquiry is very self- 
consciously relativistic. Our current studies of Edison give us insights 
only from our own vantage points, and the resources we use are 
fragmentary and often deceiving, but we are aware of these limitations. 
We also know that there can be no definitive, final book on Edison. As 
Nye points out, Edison was an extremely complex individual whose 
personal and commercial ventures extended so widely that the task of 
sorting it all out and gaining any kind of understanding poses severe 
historiographic and, quite obviously, semiotic problems. Nye’s insis- 
tence on including many nonstandard resources is welcome to those of 
us who feel that the evidence of artifacts, popular culture, and 
museums needs to be incorporated into historical inquiry, but The 
Invented Self offers few new insights toward a better understanding of 
Thomas Edison. 


Epwarp Jay PERSHEY* 


A History of Engineering and Science in the Bell System: Switching Technology 
(1925-1975). By A. E. Joel, Jr. Whippany, N.J.: Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, 1982. Pp. xiv + 639; illustrations, figures, references, 
chronology, index. $47.00. Available from AT&T Customer In- 
formation Center, P.O. Box 19901, Indianapolis, Indiana 46219; 
order no. 500-469. 


This third volume in the series A History of Engineering and Science in 
the Bell Sytem covers the development of automatic telephone switching 
by AT&T from the early days of electromechanical dial systems to the 
advent of electronic networks. The book is a continuation of a chapter 
of volume | of the series, which followed the story from manual 
switchboards to the introduction of automatic units, within and outside 


*Dr. PERSHEY, supervisory museum curator at the Edison National Historic Site, is 
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exhibit, “Edison and the Art of Invention.” 


